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ABSTRACT 

For this study^ a 5th and 6th grade te 
classroom of 66 children was chosen. Three equivalent 
children each were matched on the basis of a pretest i 
group was given a different noise level treatment; qui 
decibels) ^ average (55-70 decibels) ^ and noisy (75-90 
tape recording of actual classroom noise was used for 
noisy treatments and a soundproof room was used for th 
treatment. The noise treatments were randomly assigned 
Math computation and reading sections of the Metropoli 
Testy Form provided the study tasks. Measurements o 
attention were taken every two minutes using a criteri 
attention. An analysis of variance showed no significa 
in the groups either in task attention or in math and 
performance, (Author/MLF) 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

Tha acoustical environment of the classroom has become an issue 
of increasing interest to educators ♦ Many of the now educational facilities 
that are being built today are using the open school concept or double 
class room« 

In maiqr older school buildings vialls have been removed to provide 
open cpaces for team teaching and flexible groupings In many cases these 
older buildings h^ve no carpeting or acoustical tile» An individualized 
instructional program is often used where movement around the room by 
the childr'=^n is necessary to find and check assignments and to use the 
various instructional mate:'ials& Activity type of instruction Is *lf?o 
frequently used. All of these conditions contribute to a higher noise 
level than you might find in a single classroom rr under a more traditional 
type of instruction. Does this increased noise level have a significant 
effect on children's Xz.^ attention and perfonnance? 

Vs>.Ju of the, existing research on the effect of noise on human 
p^jrformance ha^ used- adult subjects and laboratory conditions • The 
planning of teaching methods and educational facilities based upon these 
studied may be somewhat misleading. There is a need for mor^ research 
in this area using a realistic school environment and children instead 
of adults. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effect of three 
noise lev^jls on task attention and task performance during math and 
reading periode with fifth and sixth grade students using a realistio 




dronmental eatting. 
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l^ypothoses t 

(1) The three noise levels Kill have no significant effect on 
task attention during a math period vith fifth and sixth grade students • 

(2) The three noise levels will have no significant effect on 
task perfoxmance daring a math neriod vdth fifth and sixth grade students* 

(3) The three noise levels will have no significant effect on 
task attention during a reading period vdth fifth and sixth grade 
students • 

{h) The three noise levels will have no significant ^effect on 
task performance during a reading period idth fifth and sixth grade 
students* 

A xovel of probability of *05 was accepted as significant for the 
purposo cf this study^ 
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REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 



Thd effects of noise on human perfomance has been an area of 
conflicting reports and research studies for over twenty year^i* 
Researchers such as Broadbent^ (2) Jerisoni (6) and Bogga and Simon (1) 
have reported detrimental effects of noise upon performance* Other 
researchers, such as McCarthy, (7) Slater, (11) Sanders, (9) and Park 
and Payne (8) have reported either questionable results or no evidence 
of a detrimental noise effect ♦ 

In an experimental study by Slater (11) on the effects of noise 
on pupil performance, it was found that there wias no detrimental effect 
on their work* The sub^Jcts used were 129 male and I3U female seventh 
grade public school children^ They were divided into eight groups by 
matching on the basis 01 a pretest, !» Qe, socioeconomic status, and 
achievement ♦ Each group had almost an equal numSer of males and feiiiales. 
The testing condition was randomly assigned to each of the groups* Three 
levels of noise were used: quiet (i45-55 decibels), average (55«70 decibels), 
and noisy (75-^90 decibels). The criterion of pupil performance was 
two written tasks • One consisted of the STEP Reading Test, Form 3# 
Tiie other consisted of homewrk. Five groups had the test and three 
groups bad homework assignments. The content of the homework assignments 
was not defined. There were two groups for each noise level, one ^d.th 
the homework assignment as their task a?id the other with the reading 
test as their task. Groups 7 and 8 were called the experi.mental sections 
and were tested on a soundproof stage instead of in a regular classroom, 
Orcup 7 was given the quiet level noise treatment and group 6 the noisy — 
level treatment. Path of these groups were given the reading test as 
O ir task. 
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The results shoved that noise had no detrimental effect on the 
performance of the students ^ nor did it assist their performance; • 
Slater concluded that children's tested performance on reading comprehen- 
sion tasks is not affected by the peaks of noise vhich are typical of 
a normal school environment, (11:2U2) 

McCarthy (7) did a study on the effects of a constant meaningless 
noise on high achievers in the sixth grade while learning a task requiring 
the use of short term memory* The sijcth grade students from Milton 
Jr. High School^ Miltoa, Pennsylvania who had the 80 highest mean scores 
on the Metropolitan Achievement Test Form D were randomly placed in groups 
of easy or difficult tasks and in one of the following decibel level 
gi^oups of meaningless noisoj 0, hO, 70, 85# 

The study vas run for three days. Each day the subjects received 
a set of instructions in their homeroom. When they arrived at the testing 
room, the noise was already playing. After completing the learning task 
and tost, the subjects returned to their original classes. 

The learning tasks were taken from Archer •s Meaningfulness of all 
possible CVC Trigrams. A tape recording of a constant white noise 
(meaningless noise) was used and earphones were used bj the subjects in 
the 0 decibel level group to eliminate all noise e 

The r<*RUlts showed that performance on both difficult and easy 
learning tasks was highest at the 55 decibel level for a constant white 
noise. This tends *to indicate that students l^am beat with a moderate 
amount of noise (55 decibels) rather than no noise (0 decibels), or 
with an excessive amount of noise (65 decibels)^ 

In an eaqperimental study by Canon C3) two types of auditory 
stimuli were uscdj a social distractor (feniale voice telling a stoxy) 
O id en impersonal distractor composed of nonhiunan sound effects. The 
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sample population vas twenty boys and twontjr girls who vero randomly 
selected from the fourth grade. ^Ono*half of the group of iiO students 
were socially isolated for a period of twenty minutes prior to working 
on a concept utilization task. This task consisted of finding an under^ 
lined symbol such as MN or Nn on o. master card and then looking through 
the follovdng three cards and marking the same symbol when it was found. 
The subjects were randomly assigned to either isolation or non^i sola t ion 
for twenty iininutes. There were ten males and ten females in each of 
the two groups • 

The results showed that isolation preceding perform^ince led to an 
increase in the disruptive effect of the social distractor. This was 
shown by an increase in task errors* However, the nonhuman dietractor 
did not lower the performance of the isolated subjects* According to 
Canon^ the subjects were paying more attention to the content of the 
human voice distractor than were those subjects who heard only impersonal 
sounds > (3:595) 

In a causal-coniparative study by D, Sanders (10) noise levels were 
measured and compared In different types of schools; kindergartens, 
elementary schools, and high schiools* The dound level readings were 
taken during actual clajfs periods while the teacher was not talking* 

.ly readings viero taken and a wide range of activities were re/presonted 
in the different types of schools* He studied a total of 15 schools, 
comprising U7 classrooms* The noise levels in unoccupied classrooms 
were found to^be hi^er than the recommended figure of 35"'iiO decibels* 
The mean noise level in an eirpty elementary classroom was $6 deoibelis* 
The reiidlngs taken in occupied elementary and high schools were found 
to be below 65 decibels for more than 60 percent of the time* 
Q Sanders felt that much of this noise could be reduced by bxrlnging 



attention to banging doors, -tho movement of .furniture, and the unnecessary 
movement of children^ He also found that kindergartens are considerably . 
higher in noise levels (abon.t 65 decibels for 71 percent of the time) 
than elementary and high schools* In all of the sdaools it was the noise 
from vithin tJie classrooms that ::<4Zi responsible for the high nolaa lovels 
recorded • 

A» Sanders (9) found inlan experimental study that varying noise 
levels showed more effect on performance than a steady noise level* 
Sanders va^ studying the influence of noise on two discrimination task^^.v 
Forty Air Force recruits served as eubjects* The varying noise levels 
wero as follows: one had randomly varied tones with extremes at 90 and 
6$ decibels and the steady noiee was of ?0 decibels intensity. Both 
types of noise were presented by headphones • The tasks were variations 
of two psychological tests frequently used in HoJJLand, the Bourdon* 
Wicrcma Csmcelling Tost and the Kraepelin Addition Test* Fach test 
lasted Ikilf an hour# The subjects were randomly divided into four 
groups^ Each group completed two tasks luider the two noise conditions.. 

The iCindi\ngs indicated that the subjects could endure the varjdng 
noise for a time but that after a few minutes its effects began to show 
& detrimental effect on performance * This finding was in line with 
other research studies suggesting that changing noise is more haml\il to 
performance than continuous noise • 

Broadbent (2) concluded in his study that the effect of noise on 
an intellectual task was quite apparent » Two noise levels were usedt 
relative quiet (70 decibels) and noise (100 decibels)^ The volunteer 
subjects were divided into three p;roup3 randomly • One group performed 
the task in 70 decibels of noise on both dc^^s* Another group had 70 
]E[^(^tbels of noise on the first day and 100 do^cibels of noise on the second 
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day* The third group had 3,00 decibela of noiso on the first day and 70 
decibols on the second • The noise was defined as uninterrupted, eqiml 
energy per octave^ machinery noise^ (2i625) 

The subject was to view a six digit number until he retnembered it, 
then push a button and a four dir^^^ nuinber wov.ld appear • His task was 
to subtract the second number froia the first one and write down the answer • 
This cycle was repeated thirty times • 

Broadbent found that in the first session the noise group was slower 
in solvins the problems than the quiet group^ A similar difference appeared 
the second day, but those who had previoaoly worked in noise on the first 
day were much slower than those i^o had nc^.^ Therefore, Broadbent 
concluded that there may be harmful after effects from noisOn 

Three experim^tal studies by Jerison,(6) researched the effects of 
noise on human performance* The performance that was studied was non«* 
auditory and the subjects were paid volunteer male undergraduates « In 
all three experiments, the subjects were randomly assigned to two 
groups* Two noise levele were used: 80 decibels represented quiet and 
110 decibels represerited noise. On the first experiment the dependent 
variable vjas vigilance* The subject? were monitor a panel of clock? 
and to press a response switch under a clock when its hand stopped through 
twice its usual excu;rsion. Changes in alertness were found after ono 
and one«half hours in noise, though none were found in quiet* 

The second experiment involved complex mental counting* The subjects 
had to count three flasMng lights and maintain separate counts for each, 
light* The results showed that counting under the quiet condition first 
and the roise sjecond helped them to maintain their original perfoT*mance* 
Those who vjorked in the noise first showed a decline of performance* 

The third experiment concerned time Judgment* The subjects were 
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to press a telegraph key vhen they Judged ten ininutos had passed ^ The 
results showed that mder the quiet condition ^he subjects responded 
every nine ndnutes^ and under the noise condition they responded every 
seven minutes^ Jerison concluded that noise produced readily measurable 
changes in human porforjnanco* 

Park and Payne (8) studied noise and its effects on th© difficulty 
of task in perforndng division. Tlie subjects used were forty mle 
college students vriio were volunteers. Th^ were divided into four 
groups on the basis of a -five minute pretest in math. 

Two of the groups worked easy (E) division problems and the other 
two groups worked more difficult (D) division problenis. One 15 and one 
D group wojicod their problems at tho same time at room noise level (50* 
70 decibels). The other E and D group worked their problems in noise 
of 98-103 decibels that was produced by an air horn. The variability of 
performance was significantly greater \riLth easy probleina under the noise 
condition than under room noise conditions. With difficult problems^ 
there uas no difference in performance bet>?een the two noise conditions. 
Park and Payne reported that these findings were net in agreement with • 
previous research by Broadbent. 

In an experimental study done recently by Finkelman and Glass (h) 
predictable noise and its effedt on human performance was I studied. 



of a university. The effects of differentially predictable noise on human 
performance was measured by means of a subsidiary task techniqn<5. Tho 
noise consisted of two levels: predictable noise and unpredictable noise. 
The twpredictable noise was of the same type as the predictable noise 
but it consisted of random duration and distrf.bution throughout the. 
O jks. Th© performance had two parts. The primary task was called 



The subjects were twenty- three volunteers 
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componsatoty stepMfunction tracking and was similar to a vehicle stooring 
simulation 3>iachine# T^xe subjects were supposed to center a vertical 
IJLne on the display^ As a subsidiary task, they vere required to recall 
a previously announced digit upon presentation of the subsequent digit • 
Each trial consisted of 60 random digits^ .Tlio design consisted of nxne 
conditions and each was presented two times^ 

The use of unpredictable noise resulted in performance degradation 
on the subsidiary task» Predictable .noise in combination with only one 
of the tasks was not enough to occupy the full channel capacity of the 
subject, therefore there were no obsei'vable degradations in performance. 
Each subject was observed individually. 

Boggs and Simon (1) did an eDq^erimental study on the effect of 
noise on tasks of varying complexity. They used U8 subjects who performed 
on 1 of 2 complexity levels of a li choice reaction«»tirae taskj and at the 
same time, performed a secondary auditorj" monitoring task. All subjects 
performed in both quiet and in roise. There were two levels of noise 
useid: One called quiet and the other k> as an intermittent anno^dng 
noise. 

The primary task wos a four-choice reaction- time task in which 
subjects, after being r:}.ertod by a green warning light, responded as 
quickly as they could to the onset of one of the four red stimulus 
lights by pressing the appropriate^ button below it. In the complex 
condition there was no spatial correspondence between light and switch. 
Before the experiment began, they were told lAiich button to push when 
each light cama on. The- researchers did not identify the population or 
define the noise in terms of decibels. 

The effect of noiso on attention vias .studied by Woodhead (13). 
EBs[C^966. She used seventy*two volunteer saixors for subjects. They 



3.3 

were randomly assignod to four grcupa of l8 .but tested individually^ 
The subjects were to look at four letters from the alphabet j CRX and J 
and remember thera» Then they vore given a list of letters and instructed 
to cross off these letters whenever they appeared and to count the number 
of times each appeared^ The dirGCu.^ons gj.ven to two of the groupe emphasized 
memorizing the number of letters* One of these groups was e^cposed to 
bursts of loud noises of 105 decibels and the other to average noise of 
68 decibels* The directions given to the other two groups enphasized . 
searching* These two groups were e^cposed to the same bursts of noise* 

When the instructions emphasised searching, there were no significant 
differences betv/een the noise levels* However, the two groups with the 
enrohasis on memori.^ing showed some changeo in responses* The direction 
of the change was for improved memorizing at the e:>5)ense of searching* 
Woodhsad concluded that it was possible for noise to induce a sliift in 
the attention needed to .respond 6qUi?lly often in two activities* Wlien 
this happens^ attention is likely to shift toward the preferred activity* 
(13:298) 

SUKMART 

The studies by McCarthy (7) Slater (11) and Canon (3) all used 
children as subjectsj however, only Slater used a task similar to that 
occurring in an actual classroom. None of these studies used the type 
of noise which children usually encounter in a normal school day* 

While it might be interesting to prove that meaningless noise, 
transmitted by earphones, to subjects^ working in isolation chambers 
caused a deterioration in performance} it would not have xcRioh meaning 
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for teachers whoae children are not equipped Kith earphones, and '^ho 
do not work in isolation chambers. 

To be of value to educators, mre research needs to be done in 
this area using a more realistic environment; for example, an actr^l 
classnx,™ sotting, tasks similar to school routine, and noise cu.^arablo 
to that encountered by children during school activities. 
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CHAPTER III 
RESEARCH MEKIODS 

Subjects 8 A combination fifth and sixth grade team teaching olassrooni 
at Emerson School in Keaa, Arizona was selected for the study. There were 
29 fifth graders and 37 sixth graders for a total of 66 children^ IIo 
distinction was mde between the two grade levels by the two teachero. 

The class consisted of 35 girls and 31 boys and their ages ra&igc/i 
from 10 years 7 months to 13 years 3 months* Their intelligence scores 
as measured by the Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test ranged from 75 to 
15D» Their reading levels at the beginning of the school year as 
measured by the (^tes McGlnitie Reading Test ranged from 1*2 to 12^0 
There were no children with hearing deficiencies* 

Most of the students came from en average or above average level 
of income hon»* Many of the parents were college graduates and most of 
the children had attended Emerson School from the first grade*. 

Orouping ; One week prior to the experiment, the Math Computation section 
of the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Form H, was given to each subject* - 
The total number of correct responses on this pretest was used in a 
matching process to form three equivalent math groups of 22 subjects each* 

The matching process was repeated a second time using the Reading 
section of the Meti*opolitan Achievement Testi Form H* On the basis of 
the total number of correct responses on the Reading pretest, three 
equivalent ^^eding groups of 22 each were formed* 

After the matching pzvjcess» an analysis of variance ehowed there 
was no sigTiificant difference between the groi:^s* 
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Task* The Kath Cteitputation and the Fteadlng sections of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, Form were used as the tasks for the math and reading 
portions of the experiment. 

The reliability of the Metropolitan Achievement Test was measured 
by use of the split half method » In carrying out tests on itera analysis 
and standardization 50,000 pupils from 2$ diffei^ont school systems who 
had an IQ of 100 on the Otiia^Lennon Mental Ability Test were used» 
Different geographic regions, size of schools and cities, and eocioeconondc 
status were taken into consideration» The established content validity 
had been judged valid for the Mesa School District. 

J^otse Gcnditions t . Sound pressure levels in A weighted decibels (dB a)* 
were used throughout the study* The following noise level conditions were 
used: 

Quiet Noise 1*5 55 decibels 

Avejrage Noise 55 70 decibels 

Koisy Noise . 75 - 90 decibels 

These noise eonditions were selected to avoid exceeding the minimum and 
maximum li^iiits which might occur within a school environment and are 
consistent with other group noise studies* (11) (7) 

Each group received one noise level treatment • The noise levels 
were randomly assigned to the groups* A soundproof rooia in the school 
Media Center was use(? for the testing* The room itself combined with 
no talking or movement by the subjects provided the quiet level* 

A tfipe recording of actual classroom noise was made in advance 
and edited so there was no distinct sound thai could be identified with 
any particular studertt or, teacher* Using a Bruel Kjaer 2203 Precision 
Sound Level Meter and the testing room filled with 22 children who were 



* DB A measures are the weighted or filtered acoustf cal measures which 
-lost close3.y approximate the human ear^s frequent response* 
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not being used for the experiment, the decibel level of the room and 
the volume level of the tape recorder were calibrated. The researcher 
was assisted in the sound level readings by Robert Martin, an Audiologiat, 
from the Speech and Hearing Department at Arizona State University. 
•The noise conditions for each group are presented in Table X, 



TABLE I TESTING CONDIIIONS ST GROUP 



Group 


Task 


ConSl^lon 


Day 


Time 


Ml 


Math 


Quiet 


Monday 


8:30 


M2 


Math 


Average 


Tuesday 


8:30 


M3 


Math 


Noisy 


Wednesday 


6:30 


10. 


Reading 


Quiet 


Monday 


9i30 


H2 


Reading 


Average 


Tuesday 


9i30 


R3 


Reading 


Noifiy 


Wednesday 


9:30 



Task Attention ; Measurements of task attention were taken eveiy two 
minutes using the following criteria: (5:138-139) 



Eye attention 

a« Child^a eyes ntast be on task or teacher whon; 
1. Teacher talking to class 

2ci Teacher talking to him individually or helping him 

3* Child doing an assignment at his desk 

Kote: Eyps do not shift to folderei|, box, etc., during 

a task unless these are being en^jloyed during task. 

Ko loud noises or talking to others, but whispering 

to self pornlttedgi 
Head attention 

a« Child* a head must be facing task when: 
, 1« Back turned to observer in study booth "or at exploratory 
or order centers* 



1. 



2. 
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3« Body Attention 

^4 Child must be sitting in chair quietly whens 
1# Hand up waiting for teacher 

2-» All other waiUng periods (e^ge when finished task) 
General 

a# Child not credited when he calls out to teacher, talks to 
classinato during iiork period, or sits and plays with objects 
at desk* 

If leaves joat or room without permission, do not take 

frequency comit until he returns* 
c» Child who holds ponoll during waiting period is credited 

for attending unj.«iis he ple^jrs with it^ 
d« Child is credited when looking at date on blackboard or any 

other words, itc#, which teacher wrote there that are a part 

of the assigned 'iask* . 

Research Design ; There were three noise treatments used in the erpGriment. 

ll represents the quiet noiso treat itnent of decibels, X2 represents 

the average noise of 5^-70 decibels and ^•apresents tho noisy level of 

75*90 decibels. M 0^ represents the matched groups, airlved at through a 

math and reading pretest « The following design was usedi 

MQi O2 
MOi X2 O2 
MCi X3 ©2 

Testing ^Procedure } The experiment was carried out during the first 

and second periods ot> three consecutive. d»ay8» Each testing period lasted 

twenty minutes. (Table I) Quiet and average noise conditions were run . 

on the first and second days /to avoid f 06db;;.ck of information from subjects 
O 

g|^(^^ted to those to be tested. 
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Before the testing began^, tables and chairs in the conference 
room in the ^^edia Center were arrang>3d so that each subject vas an equal 
distance away from the source of the noise, A floor plan showing the 
arrangement can be found in the Appendix, 

The conference room in the Media Center was frequently usea by this 
class for small group Instruction, The names of the subjects for each 
testing period were called in the usual ra2iner,' For exauple; "Tod^y, 
the following people will go to the Conference Room for math," Upon 
arriving in the testing room, Instructicns for completing the math or 
reading tasks were given. After the instxMctlcns, the noise treatment 
was started a 

Measurements of task attention were taken on tally sheets every 
two minutes vjith the help of the other classroom teacher, A large clock 
on the wall with a second hand was the device used to designate whon two 
minutes had passed. When individual subjects asked questions regarding 
the noise treatment, thoy were told to continue with their math or reading. 

Treatment of Data ? The means for the total number of correot ret.pcns'*^^ 
for the ^ math conqijutation task and the reading task were 'Ojmputed, Analysie* 
of variance was carried out to determine if there ^.;as a significant 
difference between the performance of the three groups in math.. This 
laas repeated for th3 tliree reading groups. 

The number of times each subject attended to task durii^g hhe twonty 
minute test period was totaled. The ra9?^ns for each group were computed and 
an analysis of variance was used to determine if there was s significant 
difference between the task attention the three groups in math. The 
analysis of variance was repeated for the three reading groups. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 

An analysis of variance of task performance and task attention 
indicated no significant difference in either reading or math between 
the groups receiving different noise treatments. Table li summarizes 
the analysis of variance. 

TABLE II. RESULTS OF SIGNIFICANCE TEST FOR TASK ATTENTION AND TASK 
PERFOR^^ANCE FOR READING AND MATH 





Dcpendcr* t 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


F* 


Variables 


Mean 


Mean 


Meai\ 


Ratio 


Reading Performance 


27*27 


28.18 


29.14 


.22 


Reading l^sk Attention 


8.27 


8.09 


8.27 


.06 


Math Performance 


20.77 


20.77 


18.95 


.43 



Hath Task Attention 9.14 8.68 8.95 .71 

* 2/63 Required for .05 level, 3.15 
2/63 Required for .01 level, 4.98 

The four dependent variables for the study were task attentio*! and 
performance in math and task attention and performance in reading. Group 
1 Mean in the table above refers to the mean score of the group receiving 
the quiet noise level (43-55 decibels) treatment. Group 2 Mean refers 
to the mean score of the group receiving the average noise level (55-70 decibels) 
and Group 3 Mean refers to the mean score of the group receiving the noisy 
level (75-90 decibels) treatment. 

The findings of this study indicated that noise had no ^ Ifect on 
children's attention and performance on vritten tasks requiring reading 



The 



cornprehension and math computation of a Undted duration of time, 
null hypothesea were accepted. Those results .upporte^ tho findings of 
Slater (11) who also used a claesroom environment for her study. 
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SUMMARY AND C0N3LUSI0NS 

Over the past twenty years very little research has been done 
concerning noise in the classroom^ And yet noise lias becoifle an ever 
present part of our lives. The purpose of this study was to detemine 
if three levels of noise had an effect upon children's task attention 
and porfomance during reading and wath periods vith fifth and sixth 
grade students and using as realistic a school enviroa^nent as possible^ 

A fifth end Bixth grade team teaching classroom composed of 66 
children vas chosen for the study* Three equivalent groupa of 22 
childrcin each ver© iratchcd on the basis of a pretest in math» llie 
matching procecs w-is r-epeated using the total correct responses from a 
reading pretest© Thus each subject was tested twice, once in reading 
and again in math. Kach group was given a different noise level treat- 
ment: quint decibels), average (55»70 decibels) and noisy (75^-90 
decibels)* A soundproof itom in the school Ifedia Center provided the 
quiet leivel treatment » A tape recording of actual classrobm noise was 
used for the average and noisy treatments* The noise treatments were 
randomly assigned to each group • hfetth Coitputation and Reading sections 
of the Metropolitan Achievement Test^ Form 0, provided the tasks for the 
study. Measurements of task attention were taken every two minutes using 
a criterion for task attention. 

An analysis of variance showed no elgalficant difference in the 
groiqps either fjn task attention or porformance in math and reading. The 
null hypotheses were accepted. 

?P At the fifth and sixth grade level, children's attention and peiformance 
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on viritten tasks, requiring reading comprehension and mail computation, 
of the limit ad duration of a class period in length, are not af^fected 
either positively or negatively by noise which ia typical of a nonial 
school environment* 

This iinplies that double classrooms, Open area schools, and other 
types of schools where there ±s noise present are accomplishing their 
goals* Schools need not be quiet in order for education to be taking 
place* 

On© of the weaknesses of tliis study was that it had to be conducted 
near the end of the school year* The subjects had spent almost an entire 
year in a dcublo team teaching classroom and had become accustomed to 
at least an average level of noise* Sound level readings taken in the 
classroom du-ring a reading period measured ^5 decibels and during' a math 
period 65*70 decibels* H* R* Sriith says that kids quickly learn to tune 

out extraneous noises in the environment. (12:80) 

>• 

It is recommended for further research that a similar study be 
conducted to study the effects of noise on performance over a longer 
period of time* Future studies could also explore the effects of 
varying noise levels and the effects upon tasks of a different nature* 
A study in which indi^fiiual children were allowed to choose the kind 
and level of noise th^ fe3t they could work under best would also be 
of value* There are many possibilities open to research concerning 
noise in the classroom* 
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ROOM AliRAKGEMENT AND DECIBEL LEVEL 



60 ^' 



17^ 



VclUiaa Level 2 
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Matching Data 




Math Groups 








28 


30 


3U 


33 . 


30 


32 


2Y 


26 


23 


22 


28 


28 


23 


23 


23 


21 


19 


19 


17 


17 


16 


16 


}f 


16 


1^ 


17 


1$ 


13 


lU 




11 


9 


11 


13 


10 


U 


7 


6 


22 


22 




20 


^1 


6 



39 
33 
30 
26 
2U 
2k 

23 
20 

19 
17 
17 

16 

15 
15 
lU 

13 
12 

10 
8 

21 
12 

5 

Reading Groups 
^ JSL. 

39 39-^ 39 

% 33 33 

^ 1 s 

" " i 

27 27 27 

25 26 27 

2U 2U 2U 

23 23 22 

21 20 16 

20 19 19 

18 18 19 

17 15 17 

15 15 15 

lU 13 1? 

. lU lU lU 

O 12 16 9 
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Raw Test Scores 

Math Groups 

Ml Q M2. A 

39 20 22 

37 35 26 

31 33 W 

26 32 -33 

27 23 22 
19 2$ 29 
23 27 27 

15 17 13 

27 25 15 
21, 20 17 
19 18 25 
lU 22 16 

21 21 16 

16 20 lU 
lU 9 5 
13 25 23 

17 11 li! 
lU 12 13 
29 22 lU 
10 8 12 
12 17 17 

Reading Groups 

Rl Q _R2^ A _R2^ N 

ho U2 37 

3U U2 39 

IjO 1*2 W; 

hi 38 3U 

36 37 36 

3l* 30 39 

31 28 39 

36 26 ho 

31 28 27 

- 35 39 29 

19 39 28 

33 29 a 

28 21 . 23 
2U 27 19 
28 25 2li 

21 19 1? 
1$ 22 2li 
17 lU 1? 

22 11* , 2U 
cD?r 12 28 31 
tHJL 16 m 33 



